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| The British Welfare State 
What Is It? 


Mr. Simpson: What can we say about the British welfare state? I hap- 
pen to be an Englishman who left Britain four years ago, so I have my 
Own personal interest in what is happening there. But all of us in this 
country are, I think, interested in the British experiment with the welfare 
state. We would like to look at it, toexamine some of its implications, to 
help our listeners to form their own opinion about what it means, 
whether it is desirable, and how far it is desirable. But there is one ques- 
tion, I think, which we might take up first. There is a very general 
impression in this country that America is subsidizing the British wel- 
fare state. Abrams, what is your reaction to this point of view? 


Mr. Azrams: I would admit immediately that America is subsidizing 
Britain. There is no question of that. But I think that the United States 
would be assisting Britain, or contemplating it anyway, irrespective of 
the sort of state existing in Britain. Whether it were capitalist or socialist, 
Britain would be in need of help from the United States and from the rest 


of the outside world. 
_ Mr. Simpson: Do you agree with that, Shils? 


Mr. Suis: I certainly think so. The situation in Britain which causes 
America to supply it with financial aid is one which has nothing to do 
with the welfare state. The situation is brought about by the recent war 
and the loss of British overseas investments and markets. It is somewhat 
affected by the relatively low state of British economic efficiency, which 
is an inheritance from the past when Britain was not a welfare state. 
Tt should also be borne in mind that Britain is not a socialist state at 
present in the sense that the whole economy is socialistic. Only about 

per cent, at the outside, of the British economy is socialistic, and the 
rest is capitalistic, large scale and small scale. 


Mr. Simpson: Then the truth about this question would seem to be 
that, as a result of her postwar situation, Britain is in fact dependent 
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upon American aid. But the kind of experiment ities is going on in 
Britain today and which we call the welfare state is an experiment which 
predates this postwar situation and which would conceivably have hap- 
pened whether there had been a postwar situation or not. What we 
must try to do—and it is extraordinarily difficult—when we talk about 
the welfare state in Britain is to set aside such problems as the unbalance 
in world payments and the imminent bankruptcy of Britain and try to 
remember that not everything which is happening in Britain today is a 
consequence of the welfare-state experiment. 

But we are talking about an experiment without even defining it. 
Abrams, how would you define the welfare state? 


Mr. Asrams: I would like to define not a welfare state in general but 
the British welfare state. I think that the British welfare state is setting 
out to do two things. First of all, it is setting out to wipe out gross in- 
equalities of income and wealth. The second thing it is setting out to do 
is to provide everyone in the community with a basic minimum of in- 
come, irrespective of his economic value. I think that one can round off 
that definition by adding an account of the ways in which the British are 
carrying out their purposes. They are doing it along two main lines: 
first, by using the weapon of taxation to reduce inequalities of income 
and, second, by introducing a whole range of social security schemes, so 
as to guarantee everyone a minimum income under any circumstances. 


Mr. Simpson: This is one definition. I would like to read you another 
one. It is one which I saw in a newspaper the other day. “British social- 
ism,” it read, “in plain English, is nothing more nor less than political 
management of the lives, the total lives of the people.” How does this 
impress you? 


Mr. Suizs: It does not impress me at all. It seems to be a definition of 
the police state, the type of state which aims at regulation by political 
agencies of every aspect of life, which aims to impose uniformity of 
opinion and behavior, to eliminate opposition and criticism in public life. 
The British welfare state certainly is not that type of state, and there is no 
reason for believing that a welfare state is necessarily going to lead to a 
police state. - | 


‘Mr. Simpson: How would you defend this statement of yours, Shils? 
I suppose that there are many people who would say that the welfare 
state is either a police state pure and simple or, if it is not a police state, 
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it is a combination ambulance and squad car. You insist that it is neither 
of these things, that it is something different. Would you agree substan- 
tially with Abrams’ definition? 


Mr. Suits: I would accept his definition. I would say that there are 
“squad cars” in England for arresting criminals and that the definition 
of criminality is very little different from what it is in this country. Also, 
there are “ambulances”—more under the welfare state than there were in 
the old regime. But there are many other things in England and a large 
area of freedom, particularly in the political sphere. 


_ Mk. Srmpson: Having ventured on a provisional definition, let us look 
at some of its implications, some of the things which appear to be happen- 
ing in England. Let us first of all look at labor, shall we? And let us ask 
ourselves what is happening to the traditional role of the trade-union in 
British life. The trade-union in the past seemed to exist for an obstruc- 
tive purpose, in the sense that it was always against the boss. It behaved, 
quite naturally and properly, in that spirit. But now, of course, there are 
some nationalized undertakings. The “boss” in these undertakings is the 
state, and the British Socialists have endeavored to persuade the worker 
in such undertakings that the boss is changed, that in a certain sense the 
worker himself is the boss. 


\ . = « 
- Mr. Asrams: I think that one cannot stress too much the historical role 


of the trade-unions. Take a man like Ernest Bevin, the British Foreign 
Secretary. Bevin is now one of the elder statesmen of the British welfare 
) ‘state. But he is known to the rank and file of the union movement as “the 
dockers’ K. C.,” the man who won sixpence for them in one strike, the 
‘man who won a shilling for them in another strike, the man who kept 
them safe through a lockout in another year. That is the historical, the 
traditional role of the unions. But, as you say, that is now changed. The 
worker comes to think of himself now not as someone who is “agin” the 
employers but as someone who very often is taking part in management, 
‘someone who is responsible for the background, for the health, of the 
government. It is very difficult to adjust from the “agin” attitude to an 
attitude of participation in management. I would say that the leadership 
‘of the trade-union movement in England has adjusted to that position 


fairly quickly. 


Mr. Suiis: I certainly think that they have, too. The union leaders 
might not understand as clearly and as fully as some of the members of 
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the government and some of the leading economists in the country just 
why certain changes are necessary, but-they are loyally giving their sup- 
port to the government. They are attempting to promote among their 
members willingness to accept new types of machinery, reorganization of 
industry, and many other changes in which trade-union leaders had not 
been at all interested in the past or to which they had been opposed. 

The difficulty for the trade-union leaders in England comes from the 
persistence of the old pre-welfare state attitudes among the rank and file. 
I have noticed, in reading the newspapers, that most of the strikes in 
England are what we call “wildcat” strikes, that is, strikes which are in 
opposition to the decisions of union leaders. I know that leaders are 
naturally concerned and worried about keeping their members loyal. 
If the leaders sometimes do not come out as strongly as they want to in 
favor of what we regard as sensible economic policies, it is not because 
of their unwillingness to do so or their belief that these are wrong 
economic policies. It is because they face the necessity, which every 
organizational leader faces, of keeping the loyalty of their rank and file 
and because they fear losing the support of the rank and file to some 
small distant minority. 


Mr. Srmpson: This is obviously a very real problem. On the whole, is 
it your impression that the union leaders are succeeding in producing this 
conversion of outlook in the rank and file of the labor movement? 


Mk. Sums: I think that they are succeeding gradually and that the top 
leadership has on the whole been won over. Bit by bit the new attitudes 
are moving down in the pyramid of power in the trade-unions. One finds 
a bit more opposition as one descends—more opposition in local trade- 
union circles than in national trade-union circles. Within the majority of | 
the rank and file, to the best of their abilities, there is really a strong will 
to support the policies of their leaders. But there is also a considerable - 
amount of dissatisfaction. England is suffering from shortages and from _ 
inconveniences, and therefore people feel dissatisfied and rather restless. 
Sometimes a very small minority in the trade-union does stir up some 
trouble, and that does worry the leaders. . 

Mr. Srmpson: Speaking of people feeling dissatisfied, I suppose that 
most of us in this country have the impression that there is another dis-_ 
satisfied class in Britain today or that, if there is not, there ought to be. 
This class is the middle class. Obviously, this welfare state has very 
important and far-reaching implications so far as the middle class is con-_ 
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cerned, in view of the position which it has traditionally occupied in 
English life as the source of political energy and leadership and cultural 
achievement. Just precisely what has happened to this middle class in the 
course of the last four years? 


Mr. Azrams: Economically, of course, it has taken a pretty bad beating. 
One can turn up figures quite easily and express it in terms of income. 
We find that the incomes of the middle classes in England have fallen 
15-20 per cent. That is quite a lot for a short period like that. But what I 
think is more important in the national sense, what is more important 
than this loss of income which the middle class has suffered, is that they 
have lost their position in the leadership of the nation. You know that 
during the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it was the British middle classes which produced the leaders of 
industry, the leaders of literature, of art, of music, of social engineering. 
It was from that class that Britain obtained socially dedicated young men 
and women coming forward to give themselves altruistically to the service 
of the state. That source of leadership, I think, has dried up. And I think 
that it has dried up inevitably in a welfare state. It may be a good thing; 
it may be a bad thing. Certainly the middle classes think it is a very bad 
thing. 

_ Mr. Simpson: Let us see if Shils agrees with this statement. Do you 
agree, Shils, that this has been happening and that these qualities are 
drying up? 

Mr. Suits: I think that the institutions in which these activities were 
carried on are drying up. One of the great activities of the British middle 
classes almost since the seventeenth century has been the organization 
of voluntary associations for carrying out various services for the popula- 
tion. Now, it is in the nature of the welfare state that these services are 
carried on by governmental institutions. This means that the leaders of 
these associations, who are primarily middle-class persons, just do not 
have anything to do any more. They do not have anything to do as leaders 
of voluntary associations. This is one way in which their activities have 
dried up. 

But also the sources of middle-class leadership seem to be drying up 
because of the change in the standard of living and mode of life of the 
middle classes. The reduction in income, the much greater difficulty of 
getting domestic service, means that the mothers of families have to re- 
‘main at home rather than carry on voluntary public or cultural activities. 
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This makes a very great difference in-the atmosphere of the family in 
which children are brought up. I think that the drying-up of the old 
middle-class source is going to affect the leadership of Britain. 


Mr. Asrams: I would agree with you that there is a sort of drying-up of 
the old middle class, but do you not think that there is emerging a new 
middle class? If we look at the enrolment figures of the universities, you 
will find that instead of having fifty thousand university students as 
before the war, England now has eighty to ninety thousand. Do you not 
think that there is going to be this new middle class created, almost, by | 
the welfare state? 


Mr. Suits: Yes, certainly a middle class of experts and specialists is 
going to be created, And as experts and specialists they will probably be 
quite as good as those of the older generation. But to lead a great society 
like the British society requires what we might call statesmanship and 
leadership capacities. I do not think that the present middle-class boys 
and girls in the universities have those qualities to the same extent that 
their elders had them. I do not mean the elders in their own families but 
the elders now in civil service and in the best ranks of the journalistic 
profession, church, and so on. 


Mr. Simpson: Shils, to what do you attribute this, then? Do you 
attribute this lack of leadership to the pace of the change? Would you 
say, for example, that numbers are swamping quality and that even if 
there were a determination to preserve all that was valuable in the old 
tradition, the mere size of this enterprise entails necessarily a certain 
amount of dilution of those qualities about which you are talking? 


Mr. Suits: No, that is not necessarily so. I think that those qualities 
can be bred by certain institutions, by certain kinds of families, by certain 
kinds of universities. But when the universities become very large and 
become more impersonal than the older universities have been, it be- 
comes more difficult to train anything but experts or specialists. The 
widely rounded person, the person with a feeling for new problems and 
imagination for conceiving of original solutions to difficult problems, is 
not so easily bred by an educational machine designed for preparing a 
person for a single niche in a hierarchy or a bureaucracy. I think that the 
British universities, which certainly are expanding exactly as Abrams has 
said, are preparing people primarily for filling niches for the solution of 
foreseeable problems, rather than for the perception of problems not 
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hitherto foreseen according to the prevailing rules, and for envisaging 
new kinds of solutions to them. I think that the new type of intellectual 
leadership being prepared in England is somewhat more narrow, some- 
what less capable of having the open mind necessary for the highest 
quality of political leadership. 


Mr. Simpson: Shils evidently believes that there has been a certain loss 
which has not yet, perhaps, been adequately compensated for. It is felt 
in this country, and it is felt, of course, in certain circles in Britain, that 
another kind of loss is entailed in this welfare state—the loss of political 
freedom. What do you think of this view, Abrams? 


Mr. Asrams: It would be very difficult, I think, to get anyone living in 
England to agree with you there. Look at the political opposition—it is 
as lively as it ever has been, as lively as any normal parliamentary oppo- 
sition is. Anyone is free to say and to do and to think just whatever he 
likes, provided that he keeps within the normal laws of libel and treason. 
To go beyond that, I would say that turning over these new welfare 
powers to the state has brought about a resuscitation of interest in 
political liberty and in political activity. People now begin to realize 
hat the state is important, that the party for which one votes is important 
decause it can do things, it can alter things, and that what one does as an 
ordinary voter is important. There are small evidences of this. The by- 
slections which have been held in the last three or four years have nearly 
always turned out a poll of at least 75 per cent of all the voters. The 
deople do think that what they are doing by going and putting their 
ross on a bit of paper is important. 


Mr. Simpson: When I said, Abrams, that there are misgivings in 
england, I did not, of course, mean that anyone supposed that the tradi- 
ional democratic freedoms in England had been immediately imperiled. 
What I meant was that there were misgivings of the kind which arise 
when one sees someone first set his foot on what you think is a slippery 
lope. This is certainly a point of view which is held in certain circles in 
england. ‘These circles would say that there is no present loss but un- 
joubtedly that there will be future loss. 


Mk. Suns: If the slope is slippery, the British seem to me to be pretty 
well equipped with good galoshes. I do not think that they are going to 
lip down that slope. As Abrams has said, there is no sign of diminution 
of political freedom in England, either in the organization and its rela- 
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tion to political parties or in the press.Most of the press, it so happens, is 
opposed to the government and is criticizing it quite vigorously. There 
has recently been a Royal Commission on the Press, which has not cen- 
sured the press for its criticism of the government. Far from censuring | 
it, the Commission has reaffirmed the press’s quality in that particular 
respect. i 

So far as the mass of the population is concerned, it is not only alert. 
to participate in politics to an extent which is perhaps greater than that | 
of any other country in the world—certainly the British public is as 
politically interested now as it ever was, and its level of interest is very 
high—but it is also concerned about maintaining the system of political | 
liberties. People are concerned about the liberties of their opponents. 
They are opposed to suppressing their opponents. The mass of the 
Labour party is in principle and in practice as much devoted to the - 
liberty of the opposition and would look with as much dissatisfaction on 
infringements of the liberty of the opposition as it would on infringe- | 
ments of its own liberties. I think that in that respect England is quite 
unique in the, world—in the sense that the principle of liberty, and not 
just one’s own liberty, is regarded as something quite sacred. 


Mr. Simpson: Of course, I myself remember the vitality of that tradi- 
tion, and I would be the last person in the world to underrate it. But 
there are one or two specific risks which I would like to hear your views 
about. Democracy works as long as the ordinary individual—the person 
who is not an expert but who is simply a citizen of the community—is in” 
a position to influence the conduct of government. It is a system in which | 
the community, through a press and through a representative system, is 
in a position to bring to bear the general wisdom of the community on 
the specialized problems of government. But with this progressive en- 
largement of the responsibility of government in the welfare state and 
with the progressive technicality of the subject matter of legislation and 
politics, is it any longer possible to suppose that the ordinary person, the 
general person who has nothing to contribute except his own common 
sense and judgment, can continue to influence policy? If he cannot, we 
must recognize that it is idle to talk any longer about democracy. 


Mr. Asrams: That is all one ever expects, surely, from the ordinary 
voter in any sort of democracy—that is, that he shall bring to bear on the 
problems which are put up to him, not the background of an expert, but 
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ordinary common sense such as you would get from any normally en- 
lightened man. One does not expect the ordinary voter to be an expert. 

I think that there is one other aspect about democracy which you have 
overlooked, and that is that it is essentially government by consent. I 
would say that that is a doctrine which is very much alive in the minds 
of the British government, the British opposition, and the British people. 
It is amazing how strong this feeling is in Britain that if you vote a 
government in, it then has a mandate and it does not go beyond that 
mandate. If the government in power wants to go beyond that, then it 
has to go back to the people. That you will find happening all the time 
in England today. 


Mr. Simpson: You obviously have the impression, Abrams, that this 
welfare-state experiment is founded upon consent—not just the consent 
of aquiescence, the consent of apathy—but the lively consent of people 

_who are freely determining to be governed in this kind of way. Do you 
_ agree, Shils? 


_ Mk. Sums: Yes, indeed. I think that it is difficult to have a fully effec- 

tive democracy where the decisions which the mass of the population has 

| to make are as complicated as they are in a welfare state. But the difficulty 
is not leading to apathy in England. People are very much concerned 
with how the various measures taken by the government affect them, 
and they make their judgments on how these things do affect them. 

_ As long as they continue to do that, they are in a position to pass some 

_ judgment on the measures which their representatives have taken. That 
type of democracy certainly is flourishing in Britain. 


Mr. Simpson: Let us take up the question which is by all odds, I sup- 
pose, the most important one. Granting that the welfare state might be 
| desirable and granting that we might approve of the ends of this kind of 
- state, let us ask: Is it practical? Will it work? Will it solve the necessary 
_ problems of production? Can we rely upon its efficiency? This, I sup- 

pose, is the aspect of the welfare state about which the average American 
is most skeptical. What do you think? 


Mr. Aprams: I would certainly agree that if the welfare state is to 
prove itself, it must be efficient—efficient in the narrow economic sense. 
When the leaders of the British welfare state approach the economic 
_ problem, I think that they have in mind two main things. First of all, 
_ they are concerned with the full employment of all the resources of the 
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community. If you have lived through a generation where one, two, or 
three million people were constantly unemployed, where whole coal- 
mining valleys were shut down, where half the shipyards in the country 
were shut down, then the first thing you set out for is full employment. 
And they certainly have that. 


Mr. Suits: I think that there are some other elements though. It is not 
just a matter of having everybody at a machine in a factory or in a coal 
mine or on a farm. It is a question of what the people do when they are 
there. 


Mr. Azrams: Yes, that is perfectly true. Also, you must have them at 
the right mines and at the right workshops. That, of course, brings us up 
against one of the big economic problems of the British welfare state 
right now. They have sort of frozen the mobility of labor. I think that 
productivity in Britain would almost certainly go up if one could shift 
workers around, if one could take some people out of coal mining and 
some people out of distribution, put them in agriculture, put them in 
engineering, and so on. One would get a more efficient use of the labor 
force. But what the government is finding is that with the new security 
of the welfare state it is practically impossible to get workers to move 
away from their old job, to move away from their old village, and to go 
somewhere else where they will be strangers and have to be retrained. 
So far, all the government has done about it is to use exhortation— 
advertisements in the papers every day pointing out to people that they 
ought to move. 


Mr. Simpson: Do you think that exhortation is going to solve the 
problem? 7 


Mk. Suits: I am rather skeptical. 


Mr. Azrams: I am, too. 


Mk. Suis: I think that we come up here against one of the funda- - 
mental difficulties of the welfare state. Where people have a high degree 
of security, a very desirable kind of security, they are not so likely to feel 
eager to change their location so long as they like the job which they have © 
and their place of residence. That is likely to interfere with the efficiency - 
of the economy as a whole. There are other factors in efficiency in addi- 
tion to having everyone fully employed and even having the optimum — 
allocation. 
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Mr. Asrams: There are, of course, the managerial qualities as well as 
the productive efficiency of the working class. 


_ Mr. Sums: I think that that is a very sensitive point in the British 
economy. British management so far as we know is not so very efficient, 
and it is problematic whether under present conditions the necessary 
incentives are being provided for managers to be as efficient as they 
might otherwise be. Abrams, you probably have had closer experience 
than I have had with this. Do you want to comment on that? 


Mr. Asrams: An estimate of British efficiency is something which has 
to be put in a perspective. British industry has a long tradition of being ~ 
not terribly efficient in the interwar years. It has now run up against very 
high taxation—some call it crippling taxation. They should say that they 
are pretty cautious and pretty frustrated and dispirited. It is something 


which, again, has to be overcome if the welfare state is going to deliver 
the goods. 


_ Mr. Smmpson: At least we seem to be agreed upon one thing and that is 
that the biggest risk entailed in this British welfare-state experiment is 
the risk of a stifling of efficiency and inadequate arrangement of incen- 
tives from the point of view of producing the maximum productive 


effort. 


FLOGGING US WITH WORDS* 
By DENNIS CHAPMAN 


“FLOGGING us with words.” I wonder if the politicians, the trade 
union leaders, the generals, the lord mayors, the economists and all those 
others who have been talking to us about the crisis and urging us to work 
harder, realise that this is how their speeches sound to the man on the job. 

It is obvious that there are very many different kinds of speeches and 
their effect depends on the circumstance, the audience and the speaker. 
There can be no doubt that it is possible by great oratory to influence 
people to immediate action. Horatio Bottomley, in the first world war, 
was able to send young men to the recruiting offices on a wave of emotion 
as a result of a single address. But what we have learned about Bottomley 
and what we have learned about the use of this kind of speech in fascist 
countries has led us to regard this as a danger to our kind of society. 
Speeches to the whole nation can have great importance, particularly in 
situations like that of Dunkirk, when the country must be told important 
news at once. But these speeches which urge the miners, the cotton 
workers, the engineers and all the rest of us to work harder—are dan- 
gerous. 

We must look at the speaker, his audience and its working life to 
appreciate the effect of this kind of speech and we must ask ourselves 
what it is that makes people work. Perhaps it would be better if we asked 
ourselves what it is that makes us, not them, work well or badly. Some 
of the speeches, those which praise our increasing output, the good quali- 
ties of British workmanship and design, are harmless enough, but they 
are, unfortunately, rare. As a rule the speaker deplores low output, con- 
demns absenteeism in the most wild and extravagant terms and, on occa- 
sion, uses such phrases as “traitors to the national cause,” “saboteurs,” 
“criminal behaviour,” and the like. 

I am going to be critical, but please don’t imagine that I don’t know 
how serious our problem is. It is simply that I want to press the point that 
many of the speeches that we are getting every day are having the oppo: 
site effect to that which is intended. The content of the many speeches is 

* Reprinted by special permission of the author and of The Listener (August 19, 1948) 


from a broadcast originally presented in England on the Home Service of the British Broad. 
casting Corporation. 
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of course vitally important and their message must be got across. 
We must therefore find new ways of communication. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to you to ask why it is that our leaders 
make such speeches? I think it is because our society is so large and so 
complex that it is almost impossible for those in authority to have any 
contact with those whose lives they plan. For even if they put all their 
duties on one side and spent their time talking to individuals or small 
groups of farm labourers or shipwrights or dockers, their job would still 
be impossible. They could hardly get to know more than a hundred or 
so in a week out of the tens and hundreds of thousands to whom they 
have to explain their policies. So that when things go wrong in spite of 
their best efforts, they feel frustrated and lonely. They need the hearten- 
ing and reassuring experience of mass applause and approval, and one of 
the most effective ways of getting this is to address a large public meet- 
ing. I think we must recognise that public speaking and public approval 
are absolutely essential to the mental health of those in positions of great 
responsibility. The frequency of this kind of speech and its violence de- 
pend largely on the state of our national economy. A great strike, like the 
recent dock strike, for instance, will give us a sizable crop. To some ex- 
tent it is seasonal: the late spring and summer, the time for the great 
annual conferences, provides us with many of the addresses of the dan- 
gerous kind with which I am concerned. 

How does it feel to be in the audience? To be a docker or a cotton 
worker or a miner? The speaker, frustrated because output has not risen 
to the extent of his hopes, or because there have been strikes, bad time- 
keeping and absence, sets about his audience. He uses extravagant lan- 
age and frequently threatens them with dire consequences, to them- 
selves or to the nation as a whole. At the end of his speech he feels bet- 
er—conscious of having done his best to change the situation. But how 
oes it feel to be threatened, to be told that “there is a small minority 
ong you who are traitors to the national cause,” and to have a feeling 
at you may be one of the small minority? You feel even worse if the 
speaker is someone whom you respect, and for whom you have affection. 
ndignant at being misunderstood, affection will give place to hostility, 
mtempt will replace respect and the miner or bricklayer or dock 
abourer will feel isolated, despised, rejected and guilty. We know that 
ese feelings do not make for good work or high output; we know from 
ur own experience that the effects are quite opposite. Indeed, if our 
aayors and our ministers who make such speeches heard of schools 
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being run like this, I have no doubt that they would disapprove violently.. 

It would be far better, I think, if the speaker dealt with his emotion 
in the privacy of his garden, or in a solitary round of golf and found the: 
support that he requires from the people in smaller discussions with one! 
or two people. If this would not meet the need that our leaders have for. 
support and comfort, then we may be driven to keeping a professional 
audience in the Albert Hall or the Harringay Arena, so that when our 
politicians and generals feel the need for mass applause, they may resort 
there. We should have to make sure, though, that their speeches never 
reached the ears of those for whom they were intended. : 


Making the Audience Uncomfortable 


Very frequently, and particularly when speakers are talking about un- 
official strikes, we get another approach. The evil cause is attributed to 
the “agitator.” In the Middle Ages when things went wrong it was cus- 
tomary and convenient to blame the devil, and it is a pity, perhaps, that 
this has gone out of fashion. For if the orator cannot blame the devil, he 
sets out to make someone in his audience uncomfortable. If you happen. 
to be one of the strikers and you are told that you are the dupe of a 
wicked and subversive agitator, and that your grievance is largely imag- 
inary, it amounts to being told that you are a fool, and I doubt if this gets: 
anyone anywhere. There is another danger, too, in having substituted the 
agitator for the devil because such a false assumption can lead to wrong 
action. It may lead to a belief, for example, that industrial disputes can 
be settled by clapping a few people into jail, instead of recognising that 
the dispute requires patient and systematic investigation and its solutio 
limitless human understanding. Part of the problem is that exhortation 
on a large scale only comes at these times of disaster and that few of o 
leaders have built up the sort of permanent relationship with the nation 
that President Roosevelt established in his “fireside” talks. 

Not even the rational and careful explanation of the economist is like 
ly to have an immediate effect on production, even supposing that thei 
discourses were intelligible. Such speeches, taken with all the other at. 
tempts at mass information, do help to create an understanding o: 
national policy and to improve the general level of education. But these 
are not things which affect our working lives, not even the working 
lives of the economist or scientist or statesman. It so happens that in th 
course of my work I meet a fair number of professional economist 
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some of them teaching in universities, others engaged in research or in 
administration in government or in business. I can assure you that their 
working capacity, their energy and their interest has in no way varied 
during the past eighteen months with the state of our national economy. 
The news about the state of our dollar reserves does not bring them to 
the office earlier in the morning or keep them working later at night. 
Their morale, and it is morale with which we are concerned, has de- 
pended on the same kind of thing as yours or mine. These are the things 
which affect our personal lives and which directly concern our jobs and 
the social groups in which we work. 

_ The things that make us work well or badly are almost all social: they 
concern our relations with other people. We find that people work well 
where the relations between themselves and their colleagues are happy, 
where they feel that they are appreciated and wanted by their immediate 
community, and that the work they do is important and valuable. Their 
output will depend on the interest of their job. If the product that they 
are making is of high quality and good design they are likely to be hap- 
pier making it than if it is poor. This is not to say that mass-production 
pork is, as many middle-class observers imagine, wholly tedious and 
monotonous. It is necessary that the worker should have a good under- 
standing of the part he plays in the whole productive process, and the 
part that his firm plays in the national economy. The methods of pay- 
ment are important; reward must be related to effort and we must 
recognise that wages are not only the means of living, but also the expres- 
sion of the value that the community puts upon our work. 

How, then, can we affect these subtle, emotional relations? Let us con- 
sider the rate at which we work. When we are at work some of us may 
decide consciously to produce a certain amount or to work to a standard 
of quality, but more frequently this takes place quite unconsciously. 
The process by which we adjust the pace of our work or the skill with 
which it is performed is not much influenced by the fact that we are 
miners or carpenters or sewing machinists, or that we are part of the 
teel industry. But it is affected directly by the small group with whom 
€ are in intimate social contact every day at our work. This group con- 
ists of our bench mates, the girls on the next machine, and, of course, 
ur foremen and, more remotely, the managers and officials of the plant 
ithin which we work. 

_ There is a continuous process of mutual ve ustment which ultimately 
settles what is a fair day’s work, what is the right time to take over an 
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individual operation, and how well or badly a task is to be performed. 
This can be seen most obviously when’a new worker comes in the de- 
partment. He brings with him the standards of his old group. These may 
be higher or lower than the new group which he enters. When he has 
been in the group for a time it is generally found that the newcomer and 
the older workers have both adjusted their standards and pace to each 
other, and this is rarely the result of conscious effort. The rate of work 
depends first of all on how the group feel about their jobs and their firm; 
the general social factors I have already described. It depends, too, on 
how secure the workers feel about their jobs. No one will force the pace 
if it means exposing an older or slower worker to the danger of the sack 
by doing so and, finally, the rate that people work will depend on an 
unconscious feeling about how long the job is going to last. Here is a 
place where discussion and explanation can have its effect. 


Value of Informal Discussions 


The worker may not be very interested in our balance of payments, 
but he will be interested in the state of the firm’s order book, and it is a 
waste of time to reproach him for spinning out the work if he has not 
been given the basis of confidence in continued employment which can 
only come from knowing how his own firm is placed. Discussion, too, 
can be invaluable in improving all the social relations at work. By this, I 
do not only mean the formal organisation of works councils and joint 
production committees, although these are an essential part of industry 
in a democracy, but also the informal discussions that can arise if some 
simple provision is made. I believe that the opportunities for discussion 
that are provided by rest pauses and canteens are as important to in- 
creased production as the relaxation and better feeding they are intended 
to provide. at 

May I return now to the speeches about the crisis? I am certain that 
the address of thousands of people, like the speeches at the Durham 
Miners’ Gala last month, will not alter the way we work in the factory or 
at the coal face, but I am equally sure that discussions in workshops or | 
in the pit in terms of the problems, not of the nation but of the working 
group itself, will help produce the results which are essential to our 
survival. . 
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